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But I bo ay unto you, "Lows your enemies ; 


to them that hate you ; and pray 


or them aubich deſpi refully uſe You, 
120 . H. 


i is Aube wickedazls of n man, an more 
than his weakneſs, that hath rendered 


into ſo many redious volumes; and, by 
the ſuſpicions it occaſions in us one of 
another, making the opinions of the de- 
deaſed of ſo much importance to be 
to; while there are perſons living, of capa- 
city, attainments, and integrity, perhaps in 
this Aſſembly, equal to re of any chat 
have gone before them. 

But could man, by any means, be brought 
back to his primitive rectitude, to be uni- 
formly the creature he came out of the hands 
of his great and Creator, what lumber 
would thoſe yolumes become, and how need- 
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leſs the toil, that is now ſo neceſlaty to un- 
derſtand, and make a proper uſe of them! 
that is, when the whole of our duty to one 
another would be ſo intelligibly compre- 
hended in the few words of loving our neigh- 
bour as ourſelves, as to need no expoſitor; 
and ſo adapted to our inclinations, as to be 
in no danger of being tranſpreſled. 

But, alas! this is a change not to be ex- 
pected in our day; when men are under the 
influence they are, not only of ſo many 
natural deſires indulged to exceſs, but arti- 
ficial ones of their own creating 3 and abuſe, 
as they do, the Reaſon given them to direct 
them to their true happineſs, by employing 
it in purſuit of a falſe one, to the occaſioning 
all the crimes and quatrels that diſturb the 
world; and to the tendering thoſe nume- 
rous laws and decrees, and reaſonings upon 
them, unavoidable; of which we are ſo __ 
to complain. | 

- In ſuch a ſituation, all that carr: be e 
on man's part, towards the bringing about 
a reformation. ſo deſirable, muſt be from the 
endeavours of the beſt- affected to their 
fellow · creatures, to recommend and promote 


a due regard to thoſe principles in our nature, 


on the proper influence of which depends 

our perfection as ſocial creatures; and from 
theit fervent prayers to God, for his bleſſing 
on every ſuch endeavour. Bee '® 


One 
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one of thoſe principles is, that general 


Benevolence recommended in the text, that 


takes in every fellow - creatute, without EX- 
cepting either God's enemies, or our on; 


curſers, haters of their fellow-creatures, 
malicious perſons, and dne being 


manifeſtly bot 
God grant, that every one of us, who ſhall 
be convinced of our obligation to this Bene- 


yolence, may feel the proper force of it 


through our lives; and particularly thofe of 
us, during theſe Aſſizes, on whoſe regard 


to truth, * juſtice, and humanity, ſo much 


will be depending ! | 
For the better underſtanding a law of” fo 
much importance to the happineſs of man- 


kind, it may be proper to premiſe, That, as 
the wiſc and good Author of our be 


intended us for arr happineſs ſuitable to out 
nature; and, making us rational creatures, 


_— us to be ſocial ones, and Himſelf 


e our Supreme Governor; in confe- 


| abe e which, there would be neceſſary 


to our obtaining that happineſs, as well a 


conſcientious diſcharge of the obligations 


that ſhould ariſe from the relation we were 


to ſtand in to Himſelf, and one another, as 


conſideration and prudence, with regard to 


our own private intereſt: to excite us to the 
ſeveral actions that ſhould be requiſite to 


5 purpoſes, He wiſely implanted 
in us affections adapted to each; for the 
B 2 ſecuring 
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ſecuring Qur own happineſs, Self- love; for 
the promoting one another's, Benevolence; 
and for the approving outſelyes to Himſelf, 
Piety and that each of theſe affections 
migh Rene t have its proper weight and influence, 
hath fi furniſhed all men with a Moral ſenſe, 
Reaſon, and the principles of Natural rcli- 
gion; and oyer and, above theſe, us, 


Chriſtians, with thoſc of Revealed, to direct 


them. 
The importance of theſe means. to this 


purpoſe, will appear, on a ſmall attention to 
the different tendencies. of theſe affections, 
as they are differently g ducted: for to 
inſtance in cach; the affection of Picty, 
under an improper direction, may cad ta 
manifeſt - cruelty, both to ourſelves and 
others; to our elves, by ſuch mortifications 
as ſhall embitter and ſhorten our lives, with- 


ters of mere opinion: in like manner, the 


affection of Beneyolence, without a due con- 
ſideration of the different perſons that have 
a Elai aim,Ao. it, and of what nature; are their 
ſeyeral claims, may lead to a tenderneſs 


and lenity, that, were they general, would 


be 2 fatal encouragement of crimes; * to the 


ſubverſion of all government, and to the 


deſtruction of all piety in the ill- -diſpoſcd. 


inordinately 


And 907, Self. love, in proportion as it is 
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inordinately indulged, muſt leſſen our Bene- 
volence, and by that very circumſtance al- 
ter the nature of our Picty; the fatal ten- 
dency of which indulgence is manifeſt in 
the numberleſs crimes it is the ſource of. 

The perfection therefore of our Character, 
as creatures endued with theſe affections, 
and furniſned with theſe helps for their Di- 
rection, muſt conſiſt in our giving to them 
their proper ſcope, to the making them of 
accord with one another in anſwering to 
God, and to our fellow - creatures, their ſeve- 
ral demands upon us, and thereby upon the 
whole procuring the greateſt happineſs to 
ourſelyes, And it is the poſſibility of their 
not thus according, and of their being thus 
directed, that renders them proper matter 
for command: the commanding any af- 
fection implying an obligation to give an 
attention to the objects, that are adapted to 
the exciting it, which, without ſuch com- 
mand, might be neglected; whereas, the 
ſuppoſition of the affection being natural, 
implies, that, on a due attention, it muſt be 
felt of courſe. 

There is this further obſervable concern 
ing the nature of the affections, that reſpect 
| Cod, and our. fellow-creatures; that the 
conſequence of their being natural is, that 

they muſt be diſintereſted : that is, that 
on a due attention to what there is in God, 
0 excite our Piety; and in one another, to 

excite 
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excite our Benevolence; we cannot help 


loving Both for their own ſake, without 


N any conſideration of the advantage, the feel - 
ing theſe affections will prove of to our- 


ſelyes. On reflection indeed we find, that 
a duc prevalence of theſe affections: pro- 
duceth happineſs to ourſelves: and ſo far, 


as this effect of their influence is attended 


to, we ſhall be diſpoſed to cultivate them 
from the ſelfiſh principle. In like manner, 
the conſideration of our Benevolence being 
injoin d by God, will diſpoſe us to improve 
in it on the principle of Piery; and the con- 
ſideration of the importance of Piety in pro- 
moting the public welfare, may induce us 
to attend the more to the grounds of our 


Piety from the principle of Benevolence. 


But ſtill the affections themſelves are wholly 
diſintereſted, being ſolely excited by the 


objects to which they are adapted. So need- 


leſs, if this account be true, is the diſpute, 


as it is managed by ſome, touching the diſ- 


intereſtednefs of virtue; and ſo little found- 


ation is there for the objections againſt Chri- 


ſtianity on account of the rewards, and 


puniſhments, it makes ufe- of as motives to 
encourage them; the meaning of ſach mo- 
tives, conſider d merely as motives, being 
only this, to lead us to cultivate affections, 
which in their nature are, and e cannot be 


other than, nn 
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The concern therefore of our reaſon with 
theſe two affections, and with the other of 
Self- love, lies in the furniſhing our minds - 
with a proper knowlege of God, ourſelves, 
and fellow- creatures; and in ſhewing, where- 
in our gracious Creator has made each affec- 
tion conſiſtent with, and promotive of, the | 
intereſts, the others reſpectively refer to: in | 
which view our Benevolence, in the exten- 
ſive ſenſe of it, recommended by our Savi- 
our, as taking in our greateſt enemies, will 
appear an affection as much adapted to the - 
advancing the honour of God, and our own 
trueſt happineſs, as the good of ſociety ; 
though it more immediately reſpect the 
. 71 oh 

That Benevolence is a natural affection, 
(which we have hitherto taken for granted) 
s beſt to be known by conſulting our own 
" WW hearts, what we feel; or, on the worſt ſup- 
, MW poſition, our memories, what we uſed to 
- I feel with regard to our fellow-creatures, as 
happy, or miſerable; and by comparing 
what we ſo feel with the affection of Self- 
love, as we ourſelves are either; and ob- 
5 ſerving, whether the two affections don't f 
diſcover themſelves in the ſame manner, by —_ 
taking place alike without labour, and by 
„ exciting in us, on like occaſions, like paſ- 
- BI fions for kind, however they may differ in 

degree. 128 | 4 
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That Benevolence to enemies is a natural 
affection, is to be known by thoſe, who 
have ever felt it, in the ſame manner: to 
thoſe, that have not, with regard to their 
own enemies, by what they have felt with 
regard to thoſe, whom they have conſider'd, 
as of the ſame character, but as enemies to 
others. 4 . 

It is hardly to be ſuppoſed of the moſt 
ſelfiſh and cruel, that no compaſſionable 
caſe will excite their pity. However, no 
humane perſon; to be ſure, can ſee a fel- 
low-creatiire, ſuppoſing ſuch creature not 
his enemy, in what he thinks to be miſery, 
without it. For even as to actions, that 
are ſuppoſed the leaſt to be 1 0 ſuch as, 
having villainy ſtamp'd upon them, naturally 


excite our indignation; perſons the moſt 


abhorrent of all vice, keeping ſtill to the 
ſuppoſition of no enmity in the offender 
againſt them, cannot conſider, how much 


bettet a creature he once was, and by what 


gradual ſteps he unhappily attained to ſuch 
perfection in wickedneſs, but it will take 
from the keenneſs of their reſentment, and 
make room for ſome compaſſion. But if 
compaſſion to ſuch be natural, as ſoon as 
what is compaſſionable in their caſe is dit- 
cetn'd, where there is no enmity, it muſt 


be natural alſo, where there is; the ground 


of the compaſſion being the ſame in both 


caſes; what the offender is in himſelf, not 


What 
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| what he is in reſpect to thoſe, hom! he has 
offended. 


But our Benevolence, even this, which 
reſpects our enemies, is greatly ſtrengthen d 
by our moral ſenſe; that is, by the pleaſure, 
which, as another effect of our make, is 
unalterably annexed to a conſciouſnels of its 
prevalence; and by the diſplicency with our- 


ſelves, that as neceſſarily attends our conſci- 


onthe of the want of it; and eyen, where 


we are ever ſo much degenerated, by the ap- 


probation of the one, and diſapprobation of 
the other, we feel in outſelves, as we diſ- 
cern them in others. 

For let it be ſuppoſed, that we have made 
it our obſeryation concetning any particu- 
lar perſon, that it is his conſtant rule, with 
regard to any injuries done him, to put as 
favourable a conſtruction on the conduct of 
the Authors of them, as there is room for; 
allowing as much as poſſible to the neceſ- 
ſities they were in, or the misfortune of 
their education, or the weakneſs of their 
minds, or the ſurprize and violence of their 
paſſions; and that we find him heartily wiſh- 


ing, and, where he hath opportunity, en- 
deavouring their recovery to a better mind; 


and ſo far as himſelf only is concern d, not 


only heartily forgiving them; but returning 


them good for their evil: Can any of us ſee 
ſuch a character exemplified without loving 


the Ferlon we believe it belongs to? Or can 
on 1 
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we be conſcious, it-is our own, without an 
anſwerable pleaſure in our approbation of 


the temper, and conduct, that make ir fo? - 


And muſt not then a contrary character, 
difcern'd by us in ourſelves, or others, be 
attended with an anſwerable diſlike? 

Our moral ſenſe therefore, what we im- 
mediately feel, without the pain of diſcourſe, 
dbligeth us diligently to cultivate this Bene- 
volence, from the reward, we find, its pre- 


valence carries with it; and as carefully to 


get the better of that faulty ſelfiſhneſs, which, 

when diſcerned, in like manner, carries with 
it its own puniſhment. 

But our reaſon proceeds further, dircQing 

us to conſider the relation we ſtand in to 


one another, as implying a real claim in us 


to ſome degree of one another's Benevo- 
lence, and to ſuch effects of it, as are an- 
ſwerable to the degree we have a claim to. 

We all of us wiſh, in ſome degree, to be 
lovd by every body; 3 and expect the prac- 
ticable ſervices of the love we wiſh for. Our 
expectations, indeed, will riſe the higher, 
the nearer is the relation, in which perſons 
ftand to us. But there are caſes, wherein 
we expect the friendly offices of even the 
greateſt ſtrangers. So in caſes of provoca- 
tion, or injury, if we are charged with 
crimes, we think we have a right to a fair 
trial; and, if found innocent, claim an ho- 
nourablc acquittal ; or, if guilty, think it 
reaſon 
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reaſonable, every circumſtance, that extenu- 


ates our guilt, ſhould be taken into conſider- 
ation, that we mayn't be judged to be worſe 


than we really are; or be treated worſe than 


we really deſerve, Now ſo far as we judge 


theſe, and the like wiſhes and expectations 


from others, to be reaſonable in ourſelves; 
our reaſon muſt inform us, if we attend to 
it, that ſo far the ſame muſt be reaſonable in 
others from us. . 

Difference in reſpect of relation, as we 
have hinted ; and the ſame is to be ſaid of 
difference in point of moral character; will 
occaſion a difference in our love: And the 


impoſſibility of our anſwering the ſeveral 


claims, that may be made upon us at once 
for the effects of it, where they interfere, 
will oblige us to prefer ſome of the claims 
to others: In which caſes it will ſuffice for 
our acquittal to ourſelves, and to all reaſon- 
able perſons, if, retaining the Benevolence 


due to the ſeveral claimants, we give the 


preference to their claims according to the 
dictates of our reaſon ; which, if impartially 
conſulted, will direct to the proper diſtinc- 
tions, as they are acquaintance, or ſtrangers ; 
friends, or enemies; of principles friendly, 
and beneficial to ſociety, or pernicious, and 


the like. | 


The meaning therefore of the command 


In the text, to love, and do good to our 


enemies, is not, that we ſhould not have a 


C 2 regard 
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regard to theſe diſtinctions; but that, not- 
withſtanding ſuch regard, the worſt of Our 
felloy· creatures being till our fellow-crea- 
tures, and there being a Benevolence, which 
may operate towards them, and be produc- 
tiye of various advantages to them, without 
zur detriment to ourſelves, or to others con- 
ſider d as more deſerving: Such Benevolence 
we ought to cultivate, and under its influ- 
ence endeavour to N them ſuch ad- 
vantages. 

The teaſonableneſs of this will appear 
more clearly, perhaps, on conſidering ſome 
of the caſes, wherein there ſeems the great- 
eſt danger of our failing in this affection, 
and the moſt to be pleaded for ſuch failure, 
I ſhall mention only theſe; the maintaining, 
X recovering our Right; and the punith- 

g Offenders. 

With regard to the former, the very ſup- 
poſition of Right, or Property, implies, there 
muſt be means that may lawfully be uſed to 
preſerve it, while poſſęſſed; or recover it, if 
we be depriy'd of it? Were it otherwiſe, 
there would be fin end of all government, 
and Right and Property would mcan nothing, 
And the Apoſtle ſuppoſeth this, when dif- 
couraging the Corinthians from going to 
law before the civil magiſtrate, he directs 
them to refer their differences rather to 


x judges « choſen from among themſelves K f 
t 
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It does not indecd follow, that, becauſe 
IJ ͤ may lawfully make uſe of theſe means; 


therefore. I am always obliged to do it. 


Cicero * as well as the Apoſtle f adviſes, for 


the good purpoſes it will anſwer, to ſuffer 


ourſelves ſom̃edimes to be defrauded. 
- Nevertheleſs there are caſes, in which we 
are not at this liberty; ſuch as the proviſion 


that may be due to the ſupport of a family; 


maintaining the rights of an helpleſs orphan, 


or widow, and the like; in which caſes. 


going to law may be really an indiſpenſable 
duty. 1 | | 

But however juſtifiable be our going to 
law, there can be nothing to juſtify our not 
loving our adverſary; becauſe on the worſt 
ſuppoſition, that he knows himſelf to be in 
the wrong, we may certainly pity him for 
the unhappy influence he is under ; and may 
wiſh for his ſake, as well as our own, and 
that of ſociety, that he were brought to a 
better ſenſe of things; the conſequence of 
which our Benevolence would be, that, re- 
ſtrain'd by it from all revenge, we ſhould, 


without any detriment to our cauſe, poſſeſs 


our fouls in peace through the trial; while 
he, who is as much concern'd to indulge his 
5 reſent ; 


| ® Conveniet autem —— in omni re contrahendi, 


yendendo, emendo, conducendo, locando vicinitatibus et con- 


finiis aequum et facilem (eſſe), multæ multis de jure ſuo ceden- 

tem: A litibus vero, quantum liceat, et neſcio an paulò plus 

etiam quam liceat, abhorrentem, &c. Cic. OF. I. 2. c. 18. 
T 1 Cor. vi. 7. | | 
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) reſentment as to gain his cauſe, ſhall feel a 


perpetual uncaſinels, and perhaps be tempted 
to make uſe of diſhoneſt means to compaſs 


his ends, that ſhall make work for a moſt 


melancholy repentance hercafter, when, 
coming to cool, he ſhall call to mind the 
injuſtice he was guilty of; but had avoided, 
if, inſtead of conſulting his paſſion, he had 
hearkened to the dictates of a more friendly 
principle. 4 

As to puniſhment : Could we ſuppoſe, 
upon an offence committed, which is in its 
nature irreparable, that an aſſurance could 
be given, that the offender would never be 
guilty of a ſecond, and that it would have 


no ill influence on any other perſon, to the | 


emboldening him to be guilty of a like; 
were the crime ever ſo heinous, there could 
be no good reaſon aſſigned, for the inflicting 
on him-any puniſhment at all; becauſe no 


good end could be anſwered by it: the 


only one that could be aſſigned, would be, 
the ſatisfaction it would be to the injured, 


to ſee his adverſary miſerable in his turn: 
but that is mere cruelty, the very eſlence | 


of nf | 8 : ; 
Puniſhments, even capital ones, are, un- 


J doubtedly, on the foot of reaſon, lawful ; | 
where the crimes are of ſuch a nature, that 


the - intereſt of ſociety renders them really 
neceſſary: and St. Paul takes this for 
granted, in ſuppoſing the Magiſtrate to be 

| | truſted 


19 


truſted with the Sword, on purpoſe to pre- 
yent them *. 


leaſt, or greateſt, muſt be founded in love. 


ing a deſire of his amendment, as his own 
happineſs is concerned in it, conſiſtently with 
the loye due to the injured, and ſociety, may 
be one motive to his puniſhment 3 is not that 

a ſufficient indication, that it ought? which 
is the caſe in all puniſhments, that are not 
Capital. 


And as to thoſe that are: Can it be any ; 


diſadvantage to the perſons immediately. in- 
jured, or ſocicty, that the injured themſelves, 
and the other parties concerned in the pro- 
ceedings againſt a criminal, are of ſuch a 
temper, that hatred hath no influence over 
them to his diſadyantage ; but only a ſtronger 


) 

| 

4 
) love; and that, as the more reaſonable pre- 
0 


vailing over a weaker? In which caſe, while 
| the ſtronger will engage a ſufficient care for 
1 the intereſt of the public, the weaker will 
be ſtrong enough to ſecure to the unhappy 
perſon a fair trial, and juſt ſentence; and 
after them, ſome advantages, that no good 
man will find fault with. 

Thus far, then, are we led to cultivate 
this Beneyolence by the naturalneſs of the 
affection, by our moral ſenſe, and by the 
dictates of our natural reaſon, 

Dx 3 But 


„ ow. Xiii. 4. 


But ſtill, the only ends that can juſtify 


Now, where love to the offender,” imply- 


[0] 

But Natural religion adds a diſtin force 
to our obligation; for, where perſons have, 
in conſequence of a diligent inquiry into the 
perfections of God, and the conduct of his 
providence, brought themſelves, as by ob- 
ſervation, and their natural reaſon, they may, 
to a firm perſuaſion, that the perfection of 
goodneſs is to be aſcribed to Him; and that 

he deals with his creatures, who are under 
his moral government, according the 
direction of ſuch his goodneſs; meaning 
kindneſs in the various favours of his provi- 
dence, to all that are partakers of them; anc 
puniſhing offenders only by way of amend- 
ment, or prevention: ſuch their perſuaſion 
muſt ſtrongly incline them on the foot of 
duty, as what will be expected from them, 
to exert their beſt endeavours to reſemble the 
goodneſs, of which they ſo clearly ſec the 
perfection. And this very Argument, the 
Emperor and Philoſopher Antoninus makes 
uſe - of, in inculcating this Benevolence: 
The Gods, tho immortal, ſays he, with un- 
* wearicd patience, continue, age after age, 
* bearing with the wicked, notwithſtanding 
«the numbers of them, and the heinouſneh | 
<< of their offences; yea, more, take all man- 
* ner of care of them all the while; and doſt 
* Thou grow tired of bearing with them, 
* who art ſo ſoon to have an end, and att 
* one of thoſe wicked thyſelf * FRY | 
nd, | 


L. vü. e 70. 
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| And, influenced by one or other of theſe 
conſiderations, or all of them, as aids to 
5 this Benevolence, ſeveral, in the Heathen 
5 world, have given affecting proofs of their 
- having not only ſeen its excellence, but felt 
the pleaſure of its influence in their practice. 
« Revenge is a paſlion worth gratifying, 
e though one die for it,” is a ſaying that 
occurs in an Heathen Satiriſt ; but not as his 
own ſentiment : he repreſents it as a maxim, 
too common, indeed, in his time, but as a 


; very wicked one; ſuch as his favourite Phi- ö 
0 loſophers, Chry/ippus, Thales, and Socrates, 
- W thought a reproach to human nature. 
U 1 7 
f Chryſippus non dicet idem, non mite Thaletis 
n, WM Ingngenium, dulcique ſenex vicinus Hymetto, | 
je Qui partem acceptae ſaeva inter vinc' la cicutae 

0 Accuſatori nollet dare. 

ne "Fav, Sat. xii. v. 184. 

es 

c: W But conſidering the great corruption of 

n. mankind, and how few on that account will i 
ge, ſufficiently attend to theſe things, to their i 
nz being influenced to a ſuitable practice, in 1 
eis compariſon with the many that will nor; this q 
an- alone were ſufficient to appriſe us of the im- | 
olt portance of a Revelation, to enforce even the | 
m, commands diſcoverable without it, by a ill ö 
art ſtronger authority. | | 


Bur this is far from being the whole of the | 
nd, F cale with regard to the Revelation we Chri- Eo 
ſtians ll 
| 
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ſtians are bleſsd with; a Revelation, that, 


though principally deſigned to advance 
every 1 ingle believer to the perfection of his 


nature, in order to his eternal happineſs in 
a better ſtate; yet is as truly calculated, if 


rightly underſtood, to promote the happineſs 


of civil ſociety, as if it had no other vicw. 


For it leaves to men the natural rights 


they were poſſeſſed of before its publication; 
it leaves to private perſons their natural right 
of judging for themſelves in matters of con- 


| ſcience; and to the Legiſlative power in 
every State, and to the majority of every 


lawful Society, their natural right of de- 
termining what ſhall be binding to the com- 
munities they belong to; and obligeth every 
one that profeſſeth it, to conform to what 
a proper authority injoins in every ſtate and 
ſocicty they are members of; excepting in 
thoſe caſes only, wherein they ſhall really 
judge, that, by obeying man, they ſhall diſ- 
obey God: and as it ſuppoſeth, that the va- 
rious diſtinctions ſubſiſting in life at the firſt 
preaching of it, would continue in the world 
governors and governed, in ſtates, neigh- 
bourhoods, and families; rich and poor, 
virtuous and vicious; it directs its profeſſors 
accordingly, not to forſake the world, but, 
continuing in it, to do, according to their 
ſeveral talents and ſtations, what ſhall lie in 
their power to ſerve it; and qualifies them, 


ſo far as ir has its proper influence, to be the 
moſt 


1 


moſt ſerviceable in it; by ſtrengthening in 


them every ſocial affection, and directing 
the giving ſcope to them in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhall be perfectly conſiſtent with the beſt 


informed piety; and, upon the whole, the 


moſt promotive of private happineſs alſo. 
It declares all the common favours of Pro- 


vidence, healthful and fruitful ſeaſons, and 


the like, to be intended by God, in love to 
all mankind; to his enemies, as well as 
friends; to the unjuſt and evil, as well as to 
the juſt and good: and whercas, agreeably to 


our own melancholy obſervation and expe- 


rience, it repreſents us indeed in a ſtate of 


degradation; and, what we could not have 


known but by revelation, in this ſtate, by 


the wilful diſobedience of our firſt parents; 


it repreſents withal a diſcovery to have been 


made, early as the return of thoſe our parents 
© a better mind, of a proper proviſion to 


prevent the fatal effects of their fall on all 
the well · diſpoſed of their deſcendants, by the 
interpoſition of a Mediator*. And agrecably 
hereunto, though it declares, that there is not 
falyation in any other, becauſe there is none 
other name given among men, whereby we 
mutt be ſaved ; it declares withal, that this 


moſt 


* Thoſe who object againſt this appointment of a Medi- 
ator, will do well to read attentively Chap V. of Part II. of 
the Biſnop of Briſtol's Analogy of Religion, natural and re- 


vealed, to the conſtitution and cour/e of nalure, 
+ Ad, iv. 12. 


Þ 
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moſt gracious Mediator was to be the Saviour 
of all men , and a propitiation for the ſins 
of the whole world, that ſincerely. ſhould 
endeavour to keep God's commandments 6. 

Hence, agrecably to our. natural notions 
of God, it affirms, that he has no- where left 
Himſelf without witneſs *; that he has every- 
where notified his Eternal Power and God- 
head, by the things that are made, and his 
Goodnels in particular, by the advantages good 
and bad receive from the bounty of his com 
mon Providence; that he has written his 
laws, thoſe of univerſal and eternal obliga- 
tion, on the hearts of all men *; that, 
accordingly, in every nation, he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted 
with him ; and that, of theſe, there ſhall 
come from the caſt, and from the weſt, and 
from the north, and from the ſouth, who 
ſhall ſit down in the Kingdom of God; 
while thoſe, who ſhall have nothing to plead 
for themſelves, but their having eaten and 
drank in the preſence of our Lord, and his 
having taught in their ſtreets, ſhall be com- 
manded from his preſence, for their having 
been workers of iniquity 5. | 

Such is the proviſion the Goſpel declares 
to have been made by the Divine Goodneſs, 


in behalf of all mankind : but how does this 
good- 


t 1 Tim, iv. 10. 1 John ii. 2, 3. * {2s xiv. 17. 
+ Rom. i. 20. I Matt. v. 45. ** Rom.ii. 15. 
+ Ads x. 35. Lak. xiii. 26, 29. 
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goodneſs riſe, in the view of believing Chri- 
ſtians! when, conſidering, that God, while 
he grants to every one ſufficient means for 
the moral improvements he expects from 
them, may as reaſonably diſtinguiſh ſome of 
them from others by greater, as he does 


Angels from men, and men from one an- 


other, in point of natural capacity : when, I 
ſay, conſidering this, they find themſelves to 
be the perſons thus diſtinguiſhed, that to 
them is diſcovered this gracious proviſion, 
which for wiſe reaſons hath been, and con- 
tinueth to be, concealed from ſo many/6rhers ; 
that to them the gracious diſpoſition/of God, 
and of the Son of God, to men, conſidered 


as enemies in particular, is not only in the 


moſt affecting terms expreſly revealed, but 
exemplified moreover by ſuch an amazing 


proof thereof, as the ſufferings of the latter : 


Cod commending his love towards them, in 
that, while they were yet Sinners, Chriſt 
died for them *; and Chriſt his, by giving 


himſelf an Offering and a Sacrifice to God, 
for a ſweet - ſmelling Savour ; and that, in 


conſequence hereof, to them are given ſuch 


exceeding great and precious promiſes, pro- 


miſes of aids anſwerable to their needs, and 
of rewards beyond all wiſh and conception; 


that by theſe they might be partakers of the 
Divine Nature, having eſcaped the corruption 
that is in the world through luſt F! 


Can 
v. . n. i 2 Pes. i. 4. 
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Can we wonder, after this, at our being 


eommanded by our Saviour to love our 


neighbours as ourſelves; or at his including 
our enemies in the number of thoſe neigh- 
bours; or at his inforcing our love of thele 
latter, as he does in the words {ollowing the 
text, that we may be the children of our Fa- 
ther, which is in Heaven; or at his making 

our forgiving them an indiſpenſable term 
of our own forgivenels, as he does in the 
follow ing chapter ; or at his taking for grant- 
ed, as in the Pattern for prayer, he hath pre- 
ſcribed us, he does, that his faithful follow. 
ers will forgive them | 


Upon the whole then: To have, as we 


Chriſtians have, ſuch. caforcements. of the 
love injoin'd us in the text additional to 


thole, which ariſe from the conſideration of 


our make, and of the ſuitableneſs of it to 
the dictates of our natural Reaſon, and thoſe 
of natural Religion, as confirm'd by the 
jentiments and. practice of ſeveral among 
the Hcathens, who were unaſliſted by any 
external Revelation and not to feel this love 
in our hearts towards ur enemies, towards 
the Worſt of them, what a depravity muſt it 
argue, if we underſtand our religion; ot 
what a wilful ignorance of it, if we do 
not 

Can we then, Aer ds "uy ourſelves 
Chriſtians, and fail of an immediate reſolu- 
tion to conquer, by the grace of God, thoſe 
partial 
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partial angry reſentments, which we find to 
be ſo contrary to the Genius and Spirit of 
the holy Religion we profeſs? 

Good God ! ! What a bleſſed change for the 
better in Families, Neighbourhoods, Churches, 
and Nations, would a due prevalence of this 
humane and chriſtian Spirit, in all that call 
themſelves Men and Chriftians, produce ! 
and how happily, as has alrcady bcen hint- 
ed, would it abridge the buſineſs of ſuch 
meetings as this ! 

cannot reconcile myſolf to conclude 
without one word or two, touching the ſin- 
gular goodneſs of God to us in this nation, 
in giving us our lot under a Conſtitution 
and Government, regulated and conducted, 
ſo conformably as they are, to the Benevo- 
lence we have been conſidering; and con- 
cerning the Temper and Behaviour that 
become us, under the danger both of 
them are threaten d with by the preſent Re- 
bellion. 

With regard to our Conſtitution; it may 
ſuffice briefly to obſerve, as to our czvz/ 
rights, that in no State is a better proviſion 
made for the ſecurity of the ſubject, as to 
his life, reputation, and fortune, our own. 
| Repreſentatives having ſo conſiderate a ſhare 
in enacting the laws that relate to them; 
that by thoſe laws proviſion is actually made, 
that every ſubject ſhall have his cauſe, of 
vhatever kind it be, as fairly tried, as, in a 

E 3 world 
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world ſo imperfect as ours, is poſſible; par- 
ticularly in criminal ones, without the rack 
or torture to force from them a confeſſion 
of crimes, of which perhaps they are inno- 
cent, or diſcovery of accomplices, when, 
perhaps, they have had none: and that in 
no cate can they be proceeded againſt in an 
extraordinary manner, but þy an act of the 
whole legiſlature: — and as to our religious 
ones, that the writ de Haeretico comburendo 
being taken away by ſtatute, and the Act of 
Toleration paſs'd in behalf of our Brethren, 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters, ſubliſting, there 
are no penal laws complain'd of as in force 
againſt any peaceable, orderly ſubjects, on 
account of their religious principles, except- 
ing againſt thoſe, whole religious principles 
hinder them from giving the Government 
reaſonable ſatisfaction, that they will al- 
ways continue ſo: and that. as to thoſe 
which affect them, they were enacted, and 
continue in force, not from any ill-will to 
them, but purely on account of ſuch incon- 
fi iſtency of thoſe principles with the public 
AR 
With regard to the conduct of the Go 
— vernment in the adminiſtration of its execu- 

tive power, on occaſion of the preſent un. 
happy Rebellion, we have had, from ver) 
competent judges, moſt honourable atteſt 
tions to the ſtrict and conſtant adherence t0 


the laws of the land of our gracious Soe. 
reign 


he 


2 }- 


reign in all his meaſures, ever ſince his 
aſcending the throne. 
And the known liberty the Preſs hath for 
theſe many years enjoyed, notwithſtanding 
e provocations the Government has met 
1 by the many abuſes of it from the diſ- 
affected; and the remarkable tenderneſs uſed 
towards the diſaffected, even during this Re- 
bellion, notwithſtanding their religious prin- 
ciples are ſo oppoſite to the ſafety of a Pro- 
teſtant Government; are ſuch honourable 
proofs of its lenity, as, perhaps, cannot in 

any other ſtate be parallel d. 

Io hazard therefore our lives and fortunes 
in defence of ſuch an excellent Conſtitution, 
and of the Royal Proteſtant Houſe, on whom, 

ñ;or its ſecurity, the Crown has with fo much 
t WW wiſdom been entailed by the whole Legiſla- 
_ W ture, for preſerving to ourſelves, and hand- 
- W ing down to our poſterity, the invaluable 
i W Privileges we enjoy, in oppoſition to arbitra- 

0 ry power and ſlavery, and to prevent a reli- 
R gion being forced upon us, concerning 


K which 1 ſhall only obſerve, that the cruel. 
ties, by which it hath been ſupported, equal- 

> ly contradict the Religion of Nature, the 

u. Goſpel, and the common Senſe and Reaſon 

1 WW of mankind: to hazard, I ſay, our lives and 

ry fortunes in ſuch a Cauſe, can never be in- 

2 conſiſtent with the love we owe our ene- 

to mies. For if War be ever lawful ; and accord- 

c- ing to both Reaſon and Scripture it ſome- 
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times is ſo; Magiſtrates being, according to 
the principles of both, a divinc appointment 
as well againſt larger combinations of ene— 
mies foreign or domeſtic, as againſt leſs, or 
ſingle offenders; no war can have ſtronger 
reaſons in its vindication, than, on our part, 
This; our Laws and Religion being maniteſt- 
ly at ſtake; that is, all that ſhould be dear to 
us in life, with regard to ourſelves, and our 
poſterity. 

' Nevertheleſs, even to . enemies a "IN 
volence is undoubtedly due; a Benevolence, 
that, reſtraining us from the religious cruel. 


ties, we ſo ;uſtly abhor in others, ſhall, if it 
pleaſe God we ſubdue them, be contented 
with only ſuch ſeverity as our ſafety ſhall ren- 


der really neceſſary; and which in the mean 
time, while the war is purſued with the 
vigour and bravery, which the Goodneſs of 
our Cauſe, and the Love of our Country and 
Religion, ought to inſpire; and while our 
moſt ardent Prayers are directing to Heaver 


for our ſucceſs ; ſhall expreſs itſelf by like 
ardent Prayers in their behalf alſo, that, 


brought to ſee the fatal errors, that have 
been the unhappy ſource of fo much miſ- 
chicf to their country, and that have led 
them to a conduct ſo repugnant to both Na- 
tural and Reveal'd Religion, they may make 


their peace with God by a timely and true 
-repentance ; and ſubmit themſelves to the 
Government they haye injured, and, if ſpared 


by 
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by it, become the peaceable ſubjects they 
ſhould have been, and have a claim to our 
love as friends. | 
And let it nor be imagin'd, that a diſ- 

oſition ſo favourable to our enemy will be 
of any diſſervice to our cauſe; for when a 
due love animates on the ſide of our friends, 
and neceſſity only, not hatred, determines 
againſt our enemy, there muſt be a tho- 
rough perſuaſion, that the cauſe we are em- 
bark d in is a good one. And the tender- 
nels we on this ſuppoſition retain for our 
enemy, while with reaſon we are cheriſhing 
a ſtronger one for our friends, will be the 
means of keeping the mind in a due ſitua- 
tion, clear of thoſe turbulent reſentments, 


| which mult be occaſioned by the warmeſt 


zeal for one ſide, and equal hatred to the 


other. And ſuch a Cauſe, with ſuch a Tem- 


per, muſt be the beſt foundation for that cool 


and ſteady Courage, which, however difh- 
| cult to obtain, is confelledly of the greateſt 
| ſervice in all ſorts of danger. 


I ſhall conclude with the Apoſtle's exhort- 
ation, as comprehending the whole of the 


Benevolence we have been conſidering ; the 


force of which ſeemeth to lie in its being an 
Appeal to the common Senſe of mankind, 
for the propriety and obligation of every 


particular recommended in it; and with 
the 


4 | 
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the encouragement with which he enforceth 
it. Phil. iv. 8,9. 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are 
true, whatſoever things are honeſt, what- 
ſoe ver things are juſt, whatſoever things 
are pure, whatſpever things are yas, 
whatſoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praiſe, let us think of theſe things, and 
Do them; and the GOD of Peace ſhall 
be with us. —— 
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Page 5. line 12, 13. 1. deceaſed; p. 6. I. 11. d. they are 


